THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE, 138-105

A minstrel's lute, a maiden's nqtted hair.
Girdle and wrestler's oil ! a strange conjunction.
How comes a sword beside a looking-glass ?
What art thou, man or woman ?    If a man,
Where are his clothes ? his red Laconian shoes a ?
If woman, 'tis not like a woman's shape.
What art thou, speak ; or if thou tell me not.
Myself must guess thy gender from thy song.

AG.   Old man, old man, my ears receive the words
Of your tongue's utterance, yet I heed them not
I choose my dress to suit my poesy.
A poet, sir, must needs adapt his ways
To the high thoughts which animate his soul.
And when he sings of women, he assumes
A woman's garb, and clous a woman's habits.

MN. (aside to Ku.) Whan you wrote Plmedra,6 did you
take her habits ?

AG.  But when he sings of men, his whole appearance
Conforms to man.    What nature gives us not,
The human soul aspires to imitate.

MN. (as before] Zounds,  if  I'd  seen  you  when  you
wrote the Satyrs !c

AG.  Besides, a poet never should be rough,

Or harsh, or rugged.   Witness to my words

Anacreon, Alcaeus, Ibycus,

Who when they filtered and diluted song,

Wore soft Ionian manners and attire/2

And Phrynichus, perhaps you have seen him, sir.

How fair lie was, and beautifully dressed ;

Satyrs/ the Gyelopx of Kuripidcs " : It. Kc\yrifa is ffxijjjia,
<rwov<rtas, cf. W. 501.

c Ergo cum Satyros fades, voca me, ut opera mea te
adiuvem pone stans arrccto verelro.

d Lit. "they wore the headband, and moved as I do/'
giving a specimen of the motus Ionicos9 lior. Odes, iii. <5. # i.
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